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To  Labor  for  an  Inward  Stillness 

Summer  began  with  the  buoyancy  of  peace 
prospects.  The  surprising  geo-political  changes  in 
Eastern  Europe  were  transforming  Cold  War  mentali- 
ties. The  “Peace  Dividend”  was  a possibility  both 
affirmed  and  denied  in  Washington,  D.C.  by  those 
with  differing  budgetary  priorities.  Nevertheless, 
summer  is  ending  in  the  greatest  military  stand-off  to 
date  in  the  Middle  East  which,  by  the  time  Friends 
receive  this,  may  have  escalated  into  the  impersonal 
slaughter  of  computerized  World  War  III. 

The  distortions  of  propaganda  are  already  opera- 
tive in  the  politics  of  militarism  and  power.  Alterna- 
tives such  as  listening  to  persons  on  each  side  of  the 
conflict  and  mediation  (which  is  at  the  heart  of  real 
diplomacy  and  conflict  resolution)  are  the  missing 
actions  in  this  sudden  American  military  build-up  in 
the  Gulf  states.  President  Bush  also  bypassed  taking 
his  concerns  about  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait  and 
its  perceived  threat  to  Saudi  Arabia  to  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  where  participating 
countries  would  have  dealt  with  it  in  concert. 

Congress,  whose  Constitutional  mandate  it  is  to 
declare  war,  has  not  declared  war.  There  has  been  no 
debate,  no  vote  for  war.  Congress  is  in  its  summer 
recess.  Presidential  orders  alone  have  initiated  the 
largest  and  most  expensive  military  deployment  of 
this  century.  We  have  moved  the  equivalent  of  an 
American  city  the  size  of  Fayetville,  Arkansas,  to  the 
Middle  East.  Is  this  democracy  in  action?  The 
reservists  are  being  called  up.  Is  a full-scale  war  in  the 
Middle  East  with  its  very  real  possibilities  of  nuclear 
and  chemical  destruction  what  American  citizens 
want? 

Some  think-tank  fellows  and  media  figures  are 
doing  their  best  to  persuade  us  to  support  this  folly. 
San  Francisco  Examiner  readers  on  August  17,  1990 
were  lectured  on  the  op-ed  page  by  a fellow  from  the 
Hoover  Institute  in  Palo  Alto  who  went  even  a 
propaganda  step  beyond  justifying  high-level 
peacetime  military  expenditures.  He  concluded  “Will 
the  Iraqis  use  chemical  weapons?”  with  a condemna- 
tion of  all  persons  who  have  taken  pacifist  positions  in 


any  country  in  this  century.  Thomas  Sowell  would 
have  his  readers  believe  his  assessment  of  history: 
“With  Middle  East  oil  being  the  life  blood  of  Western 
Economics,  military  force  — and  the  will  to  use  it  — 
is  neccessary  to  defend  a whole  civilization.”  And 
Sowell  concludes:  “Pacifists  have  a lot  of  blood  on 
their  hands  — millions  of  lives  in  World  War  II 
alone,  both  soldiers  and  civilians  who  died  because 
their  governments  were  politically  prevented  from 
building  enough  defensive  or  deterrent  forces.” 

So  it  is  beginning  already.  Friends,  even  before  (at 
this  date)  a shot  has  been  fired  — the  political  tactics 
of  sowing  divisions  between  nations  and  peoples  and 
between  those  “patriots”  who  will  support  an  enlarged 
war  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  pacifists  whose  actions 
must  be  discredited  publicly  lest  they  persuade  and 
impede. 

It  is  at  this  very  point  of  false  persuasion,  which  by 
frequent  repetition  gains  greater  power  in  the  minds 
of  many,  that  we  must  go  deeper.  Our  spirituality  is 
an  acknowledgement  we  embody,  albeit  imperfectly, 
of  our  experienced  connections  to  all  of  life  and  to  all 
the  living.  “Whatever  you  have  done  to  the  least  of 
these,  you  have  done  it  to  me,”  Christ  said.  Not  in 
our  names  and  with  our  consent  will  death  and 
destruction  be  intensified  in  the  Middle  East. 

Our  prayer  is  a movement  toward  clarity  that  arises 
out  of  stillness.  Especially  in  times  of  political 
confusion  and  disorder,  committed  daily  periods  of 
quiet  and  worshipful  listening  and  attention  are  a 
necessary  life-hold  on  rightmindedness  and  right 
action.  John  Woolman  reminds  us  that  we  must 
“labor  for  an  inward  stillness”  not  seeking  for  words, 
but  living  in  the  spirit  of  Truth  and  uttering  that 
which  Truth  opens  in  us.  (Paraphrased  from  PYM 
Faith  and  Practice,  p.88.)  This  is  the  strong  base  and 
building  of  our  Peace  Testimony  which  is  our  life. 

Shirley  Ruth 


Correction 

The  book  review,  p.  180,  July  1990  Friends  Bulletin, 
by  Sonda  Beal  carries  a partial  title:  Love  and  Work  by 
Charlotte  Joko  Beck.  The  correct  title  is  Everyday 
Zen,  Love  and  Work  Our  apologies  to  Charlotte  Joko 
Beck. 
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How  Do  We  Know? 

A Reflection  on  Friends^  Practice  of  Discernment 

An  Address  to  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting, 
June  1990 

by  Daniel  A.  Seeger,  New  York  Yearly  Meeting 

“(Wisdom  speaks:)  From  Eternity,  in  the  beginning, 
he  created  me,  and  for  eternity  1 shall  remain  . . . 
Whoever  listens  to  me  will  never  have  to  blush, 
whoever  acts  as  1 dictate  will  never  sin. 

And  see,  my  conduit  has  grown  into  a river, 
and  my  river  has  grown  into  a sea  . . . 

Now  I shall  make  discipline  shine  out, 

I shall  send  its  light  far  and  wide, 

1 shall  pour  out  teaching  like  prophecy, 
as  a legacy  to  all  future  generations. 

Observe  that  I have  not  toiled  for  myself  alone, 

But  for  all  who  are  seeking  wisdom.” 

Ecclesiasticus  24:  14,22,22-24 
Jerusalem  Bible 

In  Quaker  history  the  nineteenth  century  has  been 
called  “the  century  of  separations.”  It  is  sometimes 
startling  to  read  about  the  arguments  which  occurred 
among  our  co-religionists  in  the  1800s.  For  example, 
one  issue  was  the  matter  of  whether  justification 
preceded  sanctification,  or  whether  it  occurred 
simultaneously  with  it.  I know  it  is  my  own  short- 
coming, but  I have  very  little  idea  what  the  concepts 
of  justification  and  sanctification  meant  to  these 
Friends  and,  as  a consequence,  can  be  quite  non- 
plussed when  reading  accounts  of  the  heat  which  the 
controversy  generated.  With  respect  to  other  issues  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  matters  went  so  far  awry  that 
some  Friends  actually  suffered  bodily  injury  at  the 
hands  of  others.  At  the  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  of  1828, 
the  Clerk,  Jonathan  Taylor,  was  attacked  and  got  his 
glasses  broken,  and  the  clerk’s  table  was  destroyed  in  a 
melee  which  broke  out.^ 

How  will  we  appear  to  Friends  who  may  look  back 
on  us  from  some  future  century?  Will  the  issues  which 
divide  us  still  seem  important?  How  will  they  regard 
our  treatment  of  each  other?  Will  the  sincerity  of  our 
worshipful  seeking  for  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  face  of  difficulties  be  such  as  will  bring 
inspiration  to  the  Friends  of  the  future  as  they  face  the 
inevitable  difficulties  which  the  times  and  tides  of 


Daniel  A.  Seeger.  Photo  courtesy  of  the  AFSC, 
New  York. 


human  history  will  place  before  them? 

Considering  the  Society  of  Friends  as  it  is  now  at 
the  end  of  the  twentieth  century,  I know  of  no  melee 
having  broken  out  such  as  overtook  Ohio  Friends 
back  in  1828.  But  as  we  regard  the  general  condition 
of  Quakerism,  it  is  reasonable  to  note  that  difficulties 
are  multiplying,  and  a quality  of  edginess  is  coming  to 
characterize  much  of  our  discourse. 

For  example,  many  members  of  my  Monthly 
Meeting  wish  to  have  us  minute  our  willingness  to 
take  under  the  Meeting’s  care  relationships  between 
same  gender  couples  in  the  same  way  which  we  now 
practice  with  regard  to  heterosexual  people  who  marry 
each  other.  But  not  everyone  can  feel  clear  about 
proceeding  in  this  direction,  and  a kind  of  angry 
stalemate  has  developed.  Some  Friends  who  favor  the 
recognition  of  same  gender  unions  are  beginning  to 
find  it  difficult  to  approve  the  Meeting’s  extending  its 
care  to  heterosexual  marriages,  since  they  regard  the 
practice  to  be  unreasonably  discriminatory.  The  most 
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recent  marriage  in  our  Meeting  was  allowed  only  after 
very  arduous  discussion  in  monthly  meeting  for 
business,  and  only  after  a number  of  Friends  were 
recorded  as  standing  aside  in  spite  of  their  deeply  felt 
objections  — objections  which  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  qualifications  of  the  man  and  woman 
themselves  to  be  married. 

My  Yearly  Meeting  is  in  the  process  of  rewriting  its 
statement  of  Faith  and  Practice,  and  encountered 
considerable  difficulty  in  finding  a way  to  articulate  a 
corporate  sense  of  the  significance  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
in  our  life  as  a spiritual  community.  Also,  there  were 
sharp  divisions  over  the  question  of  whether  member' 
ship  might  be  open  to  applicants  who  are  not,  in  a 
conventional  sense,  Christian. 

The  evolving  character  of  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  and  its  accountability  to  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  is  a third  issue  which  now 
vexes  Friends  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  While 
tensions  about  the  AFSC  among  Friends  have  existed 
ftom  the  time  that  the  Committee  was  first  organized 
nearly  seventy-five  years  ago,  there  seems  no 
mistaking  the  fact  that  in  recent  years  the  degree  of 
disquiet  is  more  serious  than  it  has  ever  been,  and  that 
the  issues  involved  threaten  to  divide  not  only  the 
AFSC  from  many  Friends,  but  also  many  Friends  ftom 
each  other.  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  has  been 
especially  creative  in  addressing  this  matter,  and  I 
certainly  look  forward  to  hearing  more  in  the  days 
ahead  about  the  new  collaborative  work  your  Yearly 
Meeting  and  the  AFSC  are  undertaking. 

In  the  issue  of  abortion  we  face  a fourth  challenge 
to  the  Quaker  community’s  capacity  to  develop  a 
shared  faith,  a shared  witness  to  Truth  which  can 
both  inform  the  life  of  our  members  and  set  an 
example  for  the  wider  community. 

Certainly  there  are  other  important  matters  which 
Friends  are  facing  as  the  twentieth  century  draws  to  a 
close.  I do  not  mean  to  imply  that  this  list  is  a 
comprehensive  one.  But  to  the  extent  that  I have 
been  able  to  sense  which  issues  might  be  key  ones  in 
terms  of  the  deep  feelings  involved,  their  potentially 
divisive  nature,  and  the  wide  diffusion  throughout  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  of  concern  about  them  — 
these  four  would  seem  to  be  significant:  same  gender 
relationships,  Christology,  the  accountability  of  the 
AFSC  to  Friends,  and  abortion. 


It  is  not  my  intention  to  sketch  out  theological 
positions  with  respect  to  these  four  issues  as  ones 
around  which  I think  the  Society  of  Friends  should 
unite.  But  the  existence  of  these  divisive  and 
potentially  schismatic  controversies  does  indicate  that 
it  would  be  useful  for  us  as  Friends  to  reflect  togethefr 
about  our  practices  of  discernment,  about  our  way  of 
knowing  what  it  is  we  are  called  to  do  and  to  be  as  a 
people  concerned  to  remain  faithful  to  the  leadings  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  to  enact  Truth  in  our  lives  both 
personally  and  communally. 

Before  proceeding  to  reflect  upon  Quaker  methods 
of  discernment  in  more  detail,  it  will  be  useful  to 
consider  more  thoroughly  the  nature  of  the  problems 
we  face  and  the  ways  in  which  the  society  surrounding 
us  does  or  does  not  help  us  to  deal  with  them. 

Let  us  use  abortion  as  an  example. 

Regardless  of  what  our  individual  positions  might 
be  regarding  the  matter  of  abortion,  all  of  us  have 
good  reason  to  be  disheartened  by  the  recent  history 
of  the  debate  among  the  American  people.  Does 
there  not  seem  to  be  something  shrill  and  intermi- 
nable about  the  argument?  Does  the  issue  not  seem  to 
defy  the  very  expectation  upon  which  our  democratic 
society  is  built?  That  is,  does  it  not  seem  to  defy  the 
expectation  that  reasonable  and  fair-minded  people, 
after  a period  of  respectful  discussion,  will  come  to  a 
meeting  of  minds,  and  having  achieved  such  a 
meeting  of  minds,  will  work  together  so  as  to  upbuild 
the  social  order  in  a way  that  gives  expression  to  the 
democratically  arrived  at  agreement? 

How  can  the  present  failure  to  accomplish  this 
with  regard  to  abortion  be  happening  to  us?  After  all, 
everyone  agrees  that  the  government  should  not 
intrude  into  the  intimate  and  personal  aspects  of  our 
human  existence.  Everyone  agrees  that  life  is  sacred 
and  that  murder  is  wrong.  Everyone  agrees  that  each 
individual  deserves  the  protection  of  the  community. 
Indeed,  these  are  the  hallmarks  of  our  civilization. 

But  everyone  cannot  agree  when  human  life  begins. 
TTiere  seems  to  be  no  way  of  determining  whether  a 
human  fetus  is  to  be  included  within  these  definitions 
and  protections  or  not.  Is  there  any  amount  of 
rational  democratic  discourse  which  is  going  to 
generate  agreement  about  whether  or  not  a human 
life  begins  at  conception,  or  whether  a fetus  remains 

(Continued  on  page  6) 
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(How  Do  We  Know?:  continued  from  page  5) 

not  a person  in  the  full  sense  until  some  later  time 

when  it  finally  becomes  a prebom  infant? 

Modem  liberal  society  seeks  a way  to  determine 
the  righmess  or  wrongness  of  particular  actions  or 
types  of  actions,  one-by-one,  without  reference  to 
religious  traditions  or  to  overall  concepts  of  what  sort 
of  people  we  should  be,  except  perhaps  that  we  should 
be  rational  and  fair.  In  reality,  however,  in  all  human 
experience,  ways  of  life  are  our  systems.  A complex 
and  interrelated  series  of  values,  habits  and  practices 
flows  out  of  and  gives  expression  to  a vision  of  human 
life  which  is  aspired  to,  respected,  and  admired  — a 
vision  of  life  which  elicits  spiritual  enthusiasm. 

It  is  a misconception  of  the  modem  age  to  believe 
that  one  who  knows  how  to  think  rationally  will 
know  how  to  live.  But  in  reality  life  is  not  actually 
experienced  as  a kind  of  debate  among  member 
faculties  of  the  soul  in  which  the  most  persuasive  wins 
the  argument.  The  rationalist  affirms  that,  “I  think, 
therefore  I am.”  The  spiritually  aware  person  asks 
something  deeper:  “I  am  what?**  As  human  beings, 
both  individually  and  collectively,  we  are  subjects 
seeking  a predicate.  The  predicate  can  only  be 
supplied  by  a kind  of  intuitive  certitude,  a certitude 
we  know  as  faith.  The  answer  our  faith  supplies  is 
extremely  im^portant.  Mohandis  K.  Gandhi  observed 
that  people  tend  to  become  what  they  think  they  are. 
Clearly,  the  conception  of  human  nature  and  its 
possibilities  that  we  carry  about  with  us  in  our  minds 
and  hearts  is  no  inconsequential  matter! 

Religions  have  it  in  common  that  they  offer 
answers  to  the  great  question,  “What  are  we?”  They 
tell  us  what  we  are  meant  to  be  as  human  beings. 

They  offer  explanations  of  human  existence,  and  they 
outline  ways  for  us  to  live  which  are  expressive  of  such 
meanings.  They  do  this  not  only  for  individuals,  but 
they  aspire  to  orient  whole  cultures,  and  often  succeed 
in  doing  so.  They  are  comprehensive  ways  of  life  and 
thought.  We  recognize  the  close  relationship  between 
religion  and  culture,  often  identifying  cultures  by  their 
religious  roots:  Islamic  civilization,  Hindu  civiliza- 
tion, Christian  civilization.  People  who  grow  up  in 
different  societies  and  different  historical  periods  are 
formed  in  different  ways.  They  become  quite  different 
persons  than  they  would  have  been  if  they  had  grown 
up  elsewhere.  To  tamper  with  a person’s  culture  or 


religion  is,  in  a profound  way,  to  tamper  with  his  very 
identity,  with  his  fundamental  human  nature. 

It  is  also  an  understanding  common  to  all  tradi- 
tional faiths  that  human  life  which  does  not  give 
expression  to  lasting  values  is  a dismal  business. 

Herein  lies  the  distinction  between  all  earlier 
civilization  and  modern  secular  society.  The  modem 
person  is  apt  to  see  life  in  terms  of  his  own  ego  and  its 
immediate  needs.  Spiritual  people  see  life  in  terms  of 
ends  which  are  in  need  of  us.  Religion  begins  with 
the  certainty  something  is  asked  of  us. 

Modem  liberal  society  was  established  in  part  as  a 
reaction  to  the  fratricidal  strife  engendered  by 
competition  among  religious  views.  The  civic  peace 
brought  by  the  Enlightenment  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  is  a definite  blessing,  and  I would 
have  no  desire  to  repeal  it.  But  we  must  recognize 
that  to  the  extent  that  this  peace  has  been  bought  by 
pushing  the  claims  of  the  religious  sensibility  to  the 
margins  of  community  life,  to  the  very  edges  of  our 
civilization,  modem  people  have  been  left  prey  to  a 
vision  of  life  conceived  only  as  moment- to-moment 
sequences  of  pleasure  and  pain.  Such  an  existence  is 
one  in  which  the  disorderly  forces  of  folly,  fancy  and 
passion  seem  almost  inevitably  to  hold  sway.  The 
goal  of  Quaker  discernment  is  to  attune  ourselves  to 
something  beyond  ourselves,  to  some  pure  principle  of 
universal  good,  to  the  will  of  God.  George  Fox  spoke 
of  “hearing  and  obeying,”  a guide  to  living  quite 
foreign  to  the  modem  sensibility. 

The  first  important  question  then,  which  any 
spiritual  community  asks  of  itself  and  for  which  its 
members  usually  share  answers,  is:  ''What  is  it  that  we 
know?”  What  do  we  know  about  the  meaning  of 
human  life,  about  the  role  of  humankind  in  the 
destiny  of  Creation,  and  about  how  people  ought  to 
act  in  order  to  live  in  a fully  human  way? 

But  there  is  a second  key  question:  "How  do  we 
know?”  How  do  we  know  whatever  it  is  we  claim  to 
know  about  the  first  question?  What  touchstone  do 
we  use  to  test  our  convictions? 

The  spiritual  movement  we  know  as  the  Society  of 
Friends,  which  began  in  seventeenth  century  England, 
while  it  was  and  is  definitely  a branch  of  the  Christian 
Church,  offered  answers  to  these  questions  which 
were  in  many  respects  unique.  Our  answers  to  the 
first  question,  "What  do  we  know?,"  comprise  what  we 
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think  of  as  Friends’  testimonies  — the  belief  in  the 
Inner  Light,  the  Peace  Testimony,  silent  worship,  the 
avoidance  of  outward  sacraments  like  water  baptism, 
the  testimonies  against  swearing  and  hat  honor,  the 
equality  of  the  genders,  and  the  shared  ministry  of  all 
believers. 

Taken  together,  these  ideas  and  the  way  of  living 
flowing  out  of  them  define  who  we  are  as  a people, 
define  what  we  believe  human  life  ought  to  be.  They 
establish  Quaker  culture,  if  you  will.  The  four 
concerns  previously  mentioned  — the  nature  of  the 
AFSC  and  its  accountability  to  the  Society  of  Friends, 
abortion,  same  gender  relationships,  and  Christology 
— are  all  significant  because  they  raise  fundamental 
questions  of  identity,  questions  about  what  kind  of 
people  we  are,  questions  of  what  our  vision  for  human 
life  is. 


Our  practice  of  discernment  represents  our  answer 
to  the  second  question,  “How  do  we  know  what  we 
claim  to  know?” 

Quakerism’s  answer  to  this  is  that  we  know 
spiritual  truth.  We  know  God’s  will  for  us  from  our 
own  direct  experience  of  it.  The  answer  departs 
markedly  from  the  answers  common  to  most  other 
Christians,  who  have  tended  to  see  the  touchstone  of 
authority  either  in  Scripture  or  in  an  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy,  a church  magisterium. 

Early  Friends  emphasized  the  spiritual  knowledge 
they  gained  experimentally  and  experientially.  Both 
words  were  commonly  used.  They  believed  in  the 
study  of  Scripture.  Yet  the  basic  question  they  asked 
of  each  other  was  not,  “What  do  you  know  of  what 
the  Apostle  Paul  said  in  ancient  times?”  but  rather, 
“What  can  you  say  of  your  own  experience  of  the 
Light,  of  Truth,  and  of  the  Divine?”  Christian 
qualities  and  experience  and  practice,  the  visible 
enactment  of  Truth,  mattered  more  than  Christian 
dogma  as  stated  in  doctrinal  confessions  of  the 
pronouncements  of  bishops. 

Obviously,  this  approach  of  emphasizing  the 


activity  of  God  in  individual  lives  invites  a certain 
charismatic  sort  of  faith,  and  the  witness  of  early 
Friends  took  some  strange  and  extravagant  forms. 
Some  went  naked  as  a sign,  apparently  taking  their 
leading  from  the  prophet  Isaiah  who  himself  went 
naked  for  six  months  as  a testimony  to  the  impending 
doom  of  Jerusalem.  The  most  notorious  example  of 
this  sort  of  charismatic  action  occurred,  of  course,  in 
the  case  of  James  Naylor,  who  one  day  in  1655  rode 
into  the  city  of  Bristol  on  the  back  of  a donkey.  His 
followers  spread  their  garments  and  palm  leaves  before 
him  and  sang  “Holy,  holy.  Lord,  God  of  Israel,”  in 
imitation  of  Jesus’  entry  into  Jerusalem  before  his  trial 
and  crucifixion.  This  action  caused  a nation-wide 
scandal  in  England,  provoked  a lengthy  debate  in 
Parliament,  and  resulted  in  endless  difficulties  for  the 


fledgling  movement  which  ultimately  became  the 
Society  of  Friends.^ 

Such  difficulties  were  rather  speedily  addressed  by 
the  organization  of  processes  of  governance  within  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  which  George  Fox 
referred  to  as  Gospel  Order.  A key  understanding  of 
this  Gospel  Order  is  that  individual  inspiration  should 
be  tested  against  the  leadings  of  the  group.  Thus, 
from  its  earliest  days,  the  Society  of  Friends  has 
affirmed  the  importance  of  all  individual  leadings 
being  confirmed  by  the  group,  and  has  tended  to 
believe  that  the  Spirit’s  voice  as  heard  in  a gathered 
community  is,  in  general,  more  reliable  than  the 
Spirit’s  voice  manifested  in  an  individual  only.^ 

It  is  interesting  that  a century  after  Naylor  and  Fox 
there  arose  a great  Quaker  spirit,  John  Woolman, 
whose  Journal  has  become  a classic  of  devotional 
literature  much  loved  by  people  of  many  different 
faiths.*^  As  we  read  his  Journal,  we  discover  that  John 
Woolman,  in  all  of  his  labors  and  travels  undertaken 
on  behalf  of  the  just  treatment  of  Native  Americans, 
and  out  of  concern  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  never 

(Continued  on  page  8) 
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ventured  forth  without  seeking  clearness  in  his 
monthly  meeting.  And  usually  he  accepted  with 
gratitude  the  company  of  some  other  Friend  from  his 
meeting  whose  counsel  he  sought  as  he  proceeded. 

It  is  sometimes  thought  that  Quakerism  advances  a 
kind  of  individualistic  spirituality,  but  this  is  very  far 
from  the  truth.  Quakers  are  more  accurately  de- 
scribed as  having  invented  a kind  of  corporate 
mysticism,  a highly  disciplined  procedure  of  govern- 
ance and  discernment  through  which  the  prophetic 
function  operates  collectively. 

Discipline  is  the  key  to  our  discernment  process,  to 
our  answer  to  the  question,  **How  do  we  know?” 

One  of  the  central  characteristics  of  the  discern- 
ment process  is  the  custom  of  reaching  all  decisions  in 
“unity.”  If  differences  of  view  arise,  as  is  likely  to  be 
the  case  in  any  body  of  people,  consideration  of  the 
question  at  issue  ought  to  proceed  in  a way  relieved  by 
long  periods  of  “solemn  hush  and  meditation,”  until 
slowly  the  lines  of  thought  draw  together  toward  a 
point  of  unity. 

Essential  to  the  Quaker  understanding  of  unity- 
based  decision-making  is  Fox’s  idea  that  “there  is  that 
of  God  in  everyone.”  When  a group  comes  together 
out  of  each  member’s  sincere  desire  to  find  the  best 
way  to  serve  God  in  the  here  and  now,  each  expects 
to  find  some  manifestation  of  God  in  everyone  else’s 
remarks.  In  other  words,  since  it  is  the  same  Spirit 
that  speaks  in  every  heart,  members  expect  to  end 
their  meetings  united.  In  practice,  this  is  a strenuous 
discipline  requiring  much  patience.  In  the  history  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  some  key  problems  have  been 
labored  over  for  as  long  as  a century  before  unity  was 
found. 

In  this  practice,  the  dogmatic  person  who  speaks 
with  an  air  of  finality,  or  who  assumes  the  tone  of  a 
debator  determined  to  win,  is  a serious  hindrance. 
Eloquence  which  appeals  to  the  emotions  is  regarded 
by  most  Friends  as  out  of  place.  Those  who  come  to 
meetings  not  so  much  to  discover  Truth  as  to  win 
acceptance  for  their  opinions  retard  the  process. 

An  early  Friend,  Edward  Burrough,  writing  in 
1662,  described  the  deliberations  of  London  Business 
Meeting  which  had  been  first  organized  seven  years 
earlier.  He  observed  that  Friends  do  things  “not  in 
the  way  of  the  world,  as  a worldly  assembly  of 


(people),  by  hot  contests,  by  seeking  to  outspeak  and 
overreach  one  another  in  discourse,  as  if  it  were 
controversy  between  party  and  party  of  (persons),  or 
two  sides  striving  violently  for  dominion  in  the  way  of 
carrying  on  some  worldly  interests  for  self-advantage; 
not  deciding  affairs  by  the  greater  vote,  or  the  number 
of  (people) , as  the  world,  who  have  not  the  wisdom 
and  power  of  God.”  The  Quaker  approach  is  just  the 
opposite,  as  Burrough  continued  in  his  observations: 
“...  In  the  wisdom,  love  and  fellowship  of  God,  in 
gravity,  patience,  meekness,  in  unity  and  concord,  ... 
and  in  the  holy  Spirit  of  Truth,  ...  in  love,  coolness, 

...  as  only  one  party  ...  to  determine  of  things  by  a 
general  and  mutual  concord,  in  assenting  together  as 
one  (person)  in  the  Spirit  of  Truth  and  Equality,  and 
by  the  authority  thereof.”  (Words  in  parentheses  were 
originally  “man”  or  “men”).^ 

^ Those  who  come  to  meet-  ^ 
ings  not  so  much  to  dis- 
cover Truth  as  to  win 
acceptance  for  their  opin- 
ions  retard  the  process.  j 

Roughly  speaking,  George  Fox  was  a contemporary 
of  John  Locke,  the  great  English  philosopher  of  the 
Enlightenment,  whose  ideas  deeply  influenced  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
United  States  Constitution,  both  drafted  about  a 
century  later.  It  is  sometimes  tempting  to  identify 
Quaker  practice  with  secular  democratic  theory 
because  there  are  certain  resemblances  between  the 
two.  But  the  distinctions  between  them  should  be 
kept  clearly  in  view.  These  distinctions  involve  more 
than  a refusal  to  vote  or  to  define  a majority  or  a 
minority.  Often  a democratic  decision-making 
process  involves  a kind  of  brokering  of  viewpoints,  a 
kind  of  seeking  after  a fair  compromise  in  which  the 
interests  of  diverse  parties,  interests  often  seen  as 
“self-interest,”  are  maximized  at  minimal  cost  to 
everyone  else.  While  this  may  be  a reasonable 
approach  for  a society’s  political  life,  it  is  quite 
different  from  a Quaker  process,  where  self-interest, 
for  example,  is  presumed  to  have  no  place.  Quaker 
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decision-making  is  an  exercise  in  obedience,  in  the 
denial  of  self-will,  in  the  seeking  a truth  which  might 
be  quite  distinct  form  one’s  own  personal  or  group 
interest.*^ 

Howard  Brinton  writes  that,  at  its  best,  Quaker 
decision-making  does  not  result  in  compromise.  A 
compromise  is  not  likely  to  satisfy  anyone  completely. 
The  objective  of  the  Quaker  method  is  to  discover  a 
truth  which  will  satisfy  everyone  more  fully  than  did 
any  position  previously  held.  Each  and  all  can  then 
say,  “That  is  what  I really  wanted,  but  1 did  not  realize 
it.”7 

Isaac  Pennington  wrote  beautifully  of  the  virtues 
he  regarded  as  essential  for  participation  in  a Quaker 
discernment  process.  “First  is  the  pure  fear  of  the 
Lord.  This  poises  and  guards  the  mind,  keeping  down 
fleshly  confidence  and  conceitedness,  making  it  wary 
and  considerate,  either  of  what  it  receives  or  rejects; 
of  what  it  practices  or  forebears  practicing.  This 
causes  it  to  wait  much,  try  much,  and  consult  much 
with  the  Lord,  and  with  his  ministers  and  people,  and 
preserves  out  of  suddenness  and  inconsiderateness  of 
spirit.  For  truth  is  weighty,  and  will  bear  trial;  and  the 
more  it  is  tried  in  the  balance,  the  more  manifest  its 
nature  and  ways  appear.” 

“. . . a third  great  help  ...  is  sobriety  of  judgement. 
Not  to  value  or  to  set  up  my  own  judgement,  or  that 
which  I account  the  judgement  of  life  in  me,  above 
the  judgement  of  others,  or  that  which  is  indeed  life 
in  others.  For  the  Lord  has  appeared  to  others  as  well 
as  to  me  . . . there  are  others  who  are  in  the  growth  of 
his  Truth,  and  in  the  purity  and  dominion  of  his  life, 
far  beyond  me.” 

“The  last  is  tenderness,  meekness,  coolness,  and 
stillness  of  Spirit.  These  are  of  a uniting,  preserving 
nature.” 

One  of  the  things  which  should  always  be  kept  in 
mind  as  Friends  face  troublesome  disagreements 
within  our  community  is  that  our  corporate  seeking 
for  a way  forward  is  not  merely  a search  for  a strategy 
of  ecclesial  politics  through  which  some  people’s 
personal  preferences  can  be  made  to  prevail  over 
other  people’s  personal  preferences.  Rather,  when 
any  spiritual  question  arises,  we  are  seeking  both 
individually  and  corporately  to  attune  ourselves  to  a 
universal  order  and  a universal  good. 

The  great  flaw  of  traditional  religion  is  to  assume 


that  this  universal  good  or  universal  order  is  a static 
thing  and  that  the  faith  which  derives  from  it  has 
already  been  fully  revealed  for  all  time.  It  is  due  to 
this  misconception  that  so  many  mainstream  religious 
institutions  seem  periodically  to  become  oppressively 
outdated  and  hollow.  For  Friends,  our  devotion  to  our 
faith  is  not  akin  to  clinging  to  a shrine,  but  is  more 
like  an  endless  pilgrimage  of  the  heart.  For  the 
universal  good,  what  we  hope  to  align  ourselves  with, 
or  attune  ourselves  to,  is  a movement.  Dante  speaks 
of  the  love  which  moves  the  universe.  There  is, 
indeed,  motion;  but  it  is  orderly  motion;  it  is  not 
chaotic  or  random.  In  other  words,  this  motion  is  like 
a dance.  The  great  breakthrough  that  Quakerism 
represents  is  that,  with  its  special  attitude  toward 
Scripture  and  ecclesial  authority,  with  its  emphasis  on 
living  spiritual  experience,  it  is  prepared  to  respond  to 
this  motion  of  the  cosmic  dance.  We  are  not  a 
spiritual  fellowship  which  values  rigidity!® 

But  this  forward  movement,  this  reform  from 
within,  is  not  neccessarily  an  easy  thing.  Not  every 
change,  not  every  evidence  of  flexibility,  is  neccessar- 
ily a step  towards  Truth.  With  respect  to  such  matters 
as  same  gender  relationships,  the  broadening  of 
membership  in  our  Religious  Society  to  include 
people  who  are  not  Christians  in  the  traditional  sense, 
the  character  of  some  of  the  AFSC’s  social  activism, 
and  the  issue  of  abortion  — we  are  discovering  some 
of  the  pain  and  difficulty  of  practicing  Quaker 
discernment,  of  trying  to  know  whether  a proposed 
new  step  is  good  or  bad.  We  should  not  be  surprised 
at  this  difficulty,  for  it  was  never  promised  to  us  that 
we  would  have  a magic  way  forward.  The  challenge 
of  the  community’s  distinguishing  a true  leading  from 
a false  one  is  not  without  stress,  and  patience  is 
required  as  we  struggle  for  unity.  One  of  the  unambi- 
guous messages  of  Scripture  is  that  God  frequently 
speaks  to  us  in  the  midst  of  our  turmoils,  stresses  and 
troubles.  So  we  must  never  despair  of  the  possibility 
of  receiving  a message. 

Not  unexpectedly,  those  who  are  going  to  dance  to 
a universal  harmony  will  have  to  listen.  The  inner 
silence  we  practice  in  Quakerism  has  the  quality  of 
listening.  Our  listening  in  order  to  take  the  next 
correct  step  which  fits  the  universal  harmony  to 
which  we  hope  to  dance  (the  next  step  consistent 

(Continued  on  page  10) 
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with  that  orderliness  which  expresses  the  love  that 
moves  the  universe)  should  have  the  flavor  of 
obedience,  not  of  contention  or  of  triumphalism, 
about  it.  It  is  conceivable  to  me  that  our  spiritual  life 
might  be  gravely  injured  by  taking  a step  which  is 
technically  correct  but  which,  nevertheless,  is  taken 
in  a spirit  out  of  harmony  with  the  quality  of  loving 
obedience,  a characteristic  of  all  authentic  leadings.  I 
am  not  saying  that  a meeting  cannot  move  forward  or 
that  it  must  be  held  hostage  until  every  last  person 
agrees  with  something.  But  we  must  be  mindful  that 
our  actions  ought  to  be  acts  of  obedience,  not  a 
grasping  after  forms  and  symbols  which  placate  merely 
human  cravings  for  satisfaction. 

In  contemplating  the  processes  of  discernment  as 
historically  experienced  in  our  Society  of  Friends,  it  is 
useful  to  look  a little  more  closely  at  the  matter  of  the 
clearing  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  of 
slaveholding.  This  matter  is  interesting  for  several 
reasons. 

First,  Friends  were  the  first  community  of  people  in 
western  history  corporately  to  espouse  and  practice 
the  abolition  of  slavery.  Slavery  had  been  practiced 
in  our  culture  beginning  with  the  ancient  Hebrews. 
Through  the  centuries  the  institution  of  slavery 
enjoyed  the  support  of  religious  bodies  who  could  cite 
much  Scriptural  authority  in  favor  of  their  views. 
Although  in  Biblical  writings  the  escape  of  the 
Hebrews  from  their  own  enslavement  by  the  Egyp- 
tians is  regarded  as  a good  thing,  nowhere  is  slavery  in 
general  forbidden  in  the  Bible.  In  fact,  the  theme 
there  is  often  one  of  telling  servants  to  be  obedient 
and  respectful  of  their  masters.  At  any  rate,  slavery 
experienced  a kind  of  grand  climax  with  the  expan- 
sion of  western  Europeans  into  the  new  world.  To 
inquire  why  the  institution  of  slavery  did  finally  fall 
into  universal  disfavor  is  to  address  a singularly 
momentous  change  in  history,  a change  in  which 
Friends  were  in  the  avant-garde.^ 

It  is  interesting,  secondly,  because,  although  there 
was  an  undercurrent  of  criticism  of  slavery  among 
Friends  from  the  very  beginning,  it  was  indeed  only  an 
undercurrent.  By  and  large,  for  many  years,  slave- 
holding practices  among  Friends  did  not  differ  all  that 
much  from  the  practices  of  their  contemporaries.  So 
our  Religious  Society  itself  did  experience  a profound 


change  through  a discernment  process.  Our  testi- 
mony against  slavery  was  not  like  the  doctrine  of  the 
Inner  Light,  for  example,  which  was  part  of  Friends’ 
self-definition  from  the  beginning. 

It  is  interesting,  thirdly,  because  the  slavery  issue  is 
associated  with  the  life  and  faith  of  John  Woolman, 
who  has  left  us  a testimony  which  so  wonderfully 
exhibits  the  qualities  of  self-sacrifice,  modesty, 
steadfast  love,  and  long-lived  faithfulness  in  the 
advancement  of  Truth.  Woolman  so  excellently 
epitomizes  the  virtues  we  all  must  practice  if  our 
discernment  process  is  to  work. 

Finally,  it  is  interesting  because,  although  Friends 
were  in  the  avant-garde  of  Abolition,  and  although 
they  had  cleared  our  Religious  Society  of  slave- 
holding a hundred  years  before  the  horrors  of  the 
Civil  War,  Quakerism  was  nevertheless  itself  one 
hundred  years  old  before  clearness  about  slavery  was 
reached.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  aspects  of  it  all  to  contemplate.  How 
could  Friends  have  taken  so  long  to  achieve  clearness 
about  so  transparent  an  evil?  Or,  referring  again  to 
Isaac  Pennington,  what  does  it  mean  to  avoid 
suddenness  and  inconsiderateness  of  spirit,  to  wait 
much,  and  to  be  meek  and  cool,  when  sitting  in 
contemplation  of  my  Quaker  neighbor’s  practice  of 
buying  and  selling  human  beings  as  his  private 
property  to  be  used  as  he  pleases?  Is  this  some 
grotesque  mismatch  between  a picturesque  sectarian 
refinement  and  a monstrous  social  evil?  What 
meaning  can  this  one  hundred  years  of  patient 
threshing  over  slavery  have  for  us  today  as  we  ponder 
issues  like  abortion,  or  same  gender  unions? 

To  answer  this  question,  I would  like  to  tell  you 
about  a very  personal  experience.  This  may  seem  like 
a digression,  but  I believe  it  illuminates  this  matter  of 
waiting  for  a century  for  clearness  to  be  reached. 

Let  me  say  first  that  for  the  last  five  years  I have 
been  tutoring  a young  student  who  is  a Cambodian 
refugee,  and  who  over  these  five  years  has  become  just 
like  a son  to  me. 

Tuot,  my  foster  son,  was  eleven  years  old  when  the 
Khmer  Rouge  took  over  Cambodia.  It  was  the 
practice  of  the  Khmer  Rouge,  when  they  were  not 
actually  killing  people,  to  segregate  the  populace 
according  to  age,  thus  breaking  up  families.  Tuot  was 
put  in  a childrens’  labor  camp  administered  by 
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teenagers  with  automatic  weapons.  After  long  days  of 
grueling  work,  he  was  taught  in  evening  classes  that 
he  was  no  longer  the  child  of  his  parents,  that  now  he 
was  the  government’s  child.  The  government, 
moreover,  would  instruct  its  children  how  to  organize 
and  operate  a just  society.  TTie  most  vivid  recollec- 
tion Tuot  has  of  those  years  is  of  his  crying  himself  to 
sleep  in  longing  and  loneliness  for  the  parents  from 
whom  he  had  been  separated.  He  was  forced  to  sing 
songs  in  praise  of  the  revolution,  while,  unbeknownst 
to  him,  the  father  from  whom  he  had  been  separated 
was  being  tried  and  executed  by  the  Khmer  Rouge. 

One  Saturday  Tuot  was  over  at  my  house  so  I 
could  help  him  cram  for  the  final  exam  for  a Classics 
course  he  was  taking  at  Brooklyn  College.  We  began 
reading  aloud  together  the  various  parts  of  Plato’s 
Republic  which  had  been  assigned.  (This  reading 
aloud  is  my  primitive  way  of  being  sure  that  not  too 
much  is  lost  due  to  language  difficulties.)  It  had 


I should  have  remembered  that  this  was  coming 
along,  but  I did  not.  Tuot  and  I were  both  stunned. 
Suddenly  there  seemed  to  be  laid  out  before  our  eyes, 
from  the  fifth  century  B.C.  through  the  Khmer  Rouge, 
the  entire  tragic  story  of  humankind’s  spiritual 
condition.  The  entire  panorama  of  people  were  so  in 
the  grip  of  visions  of  what  human  life  ought  to  be  that 
they  felt  compelled  to  implement  these  visions  on 
their  own  schedule,  rather  than  on  God’s  schedule. 
Not  only  did  we  contemplate  the  totalitarianism  of 
Plato  and  the  Khmer  Rouge,  but  also  the  genocidal 
wars  against  idol  worshippers  described  in  the  Bible, 
the  torture  of  heretics  throughout  Christian  history, 
and  the  European  holocaust.  Indeed,  just  look  at  the 
world  about  us  today:  Prostestants  and  Catholics 
killing  each  other  in  Ireland;  Moslems  and  Jews 
killing  each  other  in  the  Middle  East;  Sunnis  and 
Shiites  until  very  recently  killing  each  other  in  the 
Persian  Gulf;  Buddhists  and  Hindus  killing  each  other 


Not  unexpectedly,  those  who  are  going  to  dance  to  a univer-  ' 
sal  harmony  will  have  to  listen.  The  inner  silence  we  prac- 
^ tice  in  Quakerism  has  the  quality  of  listening. ^ 


probably  been  thirty  years  since  I last  looked  at  Plato’s 
Republic.  Tuot  and  I were  both  carried  along  in  our 
reading,  uplifted  by  the  spirituality,  by  the  clarity,  and 
by  the  wisdom  of  this  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the 
good  life,  and  into  the  sort  of  social  order  which 
would  make  the  good  life  possible,  which  would  bring 
out  the  best  in  human  nature.  And  as  I read  along,  I 
marveled  at  this  pre-Christian  Christianity,  at  this 
philosophy  so  compelling  that  early  Christians 
expropriated  large  amounts  of  it  to  explain  their  own 
faith  to  themselves. 

And  as  we  read  groups  of  pages  according  to  the 
assignments,  we  eventually  came  to  that  aspect  of 
Plato’s  prescription  for  the  ideal  society  where  the 
children  would  not  be  raised  by  their  parents.  They 
would  not  even  know  who  their  parents  were,  but 
would  be  placed  in  the  care  of  guardians  who,  on 
behalf  of  the  state,  would  inculcate  them  with  the 
practice  of  rhetoric  and  the  discipline  of  mathematics 
so  that  eventually  these  children  would  be  fit  citizens 
to  participate  in  and  to  govern  the  ideal  society. 


in  Sri  Lanka. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  people  cannot  be  so  pliable 
about  the  really  deep  questions  in  life  that  they  can  be 
expected  to  negotiate  about  them  amiably,  or  to  trust 
them  to  an  election.  The  horrors  of  the  American 
Civil  War  are  an  illustration  of  this.  Truly  inesti- 
mable things,  like  slavery,  abortion,  the  values  which 
uphold  the  family,  or  freedom  and  dignity  for  sexual 
minorities,  can  scarcely  be  entrusted  to  elections 
unless  you  are  willing  to  have  it  either  way.  Santay- 
ana observed  of  liberal  democracy  that  it  only  works  if 
the  questions  at  issue  are  relatively  minor  matters. 
This  is  why  we  see  again  and  again  that  people  either 
become  indifferent  to  issues  of  faith,  lapsing  into  a 
kind  of  lukewarm  relativism,  or  else  they  are  apt  to 
wind  up  in  fratricidal  strife.  It  is  why,  although  we 
cannot  live  by  bread  alone,  our  spiritual  convictions 
so  often  in  history  have  led  to  repression  and 
violence. 

Our  ability  as  Friends  to  practice  meekness, 

(Continued  on  page  12) 
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(How  Do  We  Know?:  continued  from  page  11) 
coolness  and  stillness  of  Spirit;  to  articulate  the  Truth 
we  see  faithfully  but  circumspectly;  to  love  each  other 
steadfastly  while  addressing  differences;  to  avoid  the 
distancing  each  from  the  other  which  leads  to 
alienation  and  even  to  hostility;  and  to  wait  even  a 
hundred  years  for  unity  to  emerge,  (even  when  dealing 
with  issues  which  most  people  find  it  normal  to  feel 
and  act  passionately  about)  is  not  something  we  can 
do  out  of  simple  human  patience.  It  is  not  something 
we  can  do  without  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  if, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  are  able  to  practice 
the  discipline  of  our  discernment  process  successfully, 
we  make  a gift  not  only  to  ourselves,  and  not  only  to 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends.  For  in  a world  in 
which  a blood'dimmed  tide  has  been  loosed,  and  the 
worst  are  full  of  passionate  intensity,  we  can  make  a 
witness  that  there  is,  indeed,  another  way.  We 
acknowledge  that  feeling  certain  is  not  proof  in  itself 
that  one  is  right.  Many  have  felt  certain,  and  many 
have  killed  for  things  which  have  turned  out  not  to  be 
so.  Jonathan  Swift  lamented  that  people  have  just 
enough  religion  to  make  them  hate  each  other,  but 
not  enough  to  make  them  love  each  other.  Indeed, 
the  disciplines  of  our  discernment  process  are  an 
integral  part  of  our  Peace  Testimony.  By  trying  much, 
waiting  much,  and  loving  much,  even  when  momen- 
tous issues  are  laid  before  us,  we  demonstrate  that  it  is 
possible  to  have  enough  religion  to  overcome 
brokenness  and  fragmentation  with  reconciliation. 
That  it  is  possible  to  grow,  to  change,  to  love,  to  know 
Truth,  and  to  build  peace. 

The  Scriptures  tell  us  of  the  story  of  God’s 
discourse  with  her  people,  and  of  the  people’s  painful 
and  gradual  progress  in  achieving  a more  perfect 
understanding  of  the  Truth.  I am  convinced  that  a 
more  accurate  listening  to  Divine  leading  will  give  us 
fresh  openings  on  the  four  issues  which  presently 
trouble  us.  But  this  is  a process  with  many  uncertain- 
ties. Although  I have  the  conviction  that  a more 
correct  understanding  is  at  hand,  I believe  we  remain 
in  a twilight  state  as  yet,  where  a new  vision  with 
respect  to  each  of  these  matters  has  yet  to  find  an 
articulation  which  deserves  the  respect  of  the 
unconvinced,  if  not  their  agreement.  Most  of  the 
discourse  I have  heard  among  Friends  regarding 
abortion,  same  gender  unions,  the  quality  of  the  social 


activism  of  the  AFSC,  and  even  regarding  Christian- 
ity and  universalism,  has  been  rooted  in  the  language 
and  the  concepts  of  individualism,  and  self-fulfill- 
ment. While  this  particular  modern  and  secular 
idiom  is  not  without  elements  of  reasonableness  and 
truth,  it  is  certainly  incomplete  as  a vision  for  a 
people  of  faith,  for  a people  of  God.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
time  for  work,  for  patient  listening  and  for  dialogue. 

It  is  too  soon  for  pious  and  militant  indignation. 

It  is  useful,  in  closing,  to  reflect  upon  the  approach 
of  Jesus.  Jesus  never  claimed  to  be  a philosopher  or  an 
analyst.  Indeed,  very  few  of  his  sermons,  as  they  are 
passed  down  to  us  in  the  Gospels,  could  even  be  said 
to  follow  an  outline.  Often  he  spoke  in  somewhat 
obscure  anecdotes  or  parables.  On  several  occasions 
he  simply  said,  “I  am  the  Truth.”  He  did  not  say  I 
have  come  to  give  you  true  ideas  or  penetrating 
philosophies.  He  simply  said,  “I  am  the  Truth.”  One 
of  these  occasions  was  in  an  interview  with  Pontius 
Pilate.  Pilate’s  response  to  this  strange  assertion  was 
to  ask  the  question,  “And  what  is  Truth?”  In  asking 
the  question  this  way,  Pilate  was  perhaps  revealing  his 
background  in  Hellenistic  culture,  with  its  penchant 
for  philosophizing.  And  as  if  to  indicate  that  there 
was  little  possibility  for  rapproachment  between  one 
who  claimed  to  “be”  the  Truth  and  another  ready  to 
dispute  about  it,  Pilate,  without  waiting  for  any 
response  from  Jesus,  turned  away,  and,  ultimately, 
washed  his  hands  of  the  whole  matter. 

There  is  a wisdom  which  is  from  the  Lord,  created 
from  eternity  in  the  beginning,  and  remaining  until 
eternity  at  the  end.  It  is  a wisdom  which  we  are  told 
the  Lord  has  poured  out  on  all  his  works  to  be  with 
humankind  forever  as  his  gift.  (Jerusalem  Bible  — Ec- 
clesiasticus  1:  9,10)  But  this  eternal  wisdom  is  not 
something  we  can  know  with  our  minds  only.  Rather, 
it  is  something  we  are.  It  is  a quality  of  being.  Our 
minds  cannot  contain  or  comprehend  the  mysteries  of 
the  Realm  of  God;  for  we  cannot  contain  what 
contains  us  nor  comprehend  what  comprehends  us. 
We  can  enact  this  Truth,  but  we  cannot  adequately 
articulate  it.  Those  who  have  a grasp  of  this  are  very 
wary  of  debates  about  spiritual  matters.  They  know 
that  the  Truth  is  to  be  lived,  not  merely  to  be 
pronounced  by  the  mouth,  and  they  know  that  by 
their  so  living,  that  which  is  unutterable  will  be 
rendered  visible. 
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In  the  Book  of  Wisdom  we  read  the  following 
verses:  “When  a peaceful  silence  lay  over  all,  and 
night  had  run  the  half  of  her  swift  course,  down  from 
the  heavens,  from  the  royal  throne,  leapt  your  alU 
powerful  Word.”  (Wisdom  18:  14,15) 

Thus,  a peaceful  silence  will  characterize  our 
expectant  listening  for  this  all-powerful  Word.  When 
all  voices  and  sounds  and  agitations  are  put  away,  and 
a pure  stillness  and  peace  and  reconciliation  is 
present,  then  God  speaks,  expressing  herself  fully.  To 
enter  such  silence  is  to  let  go  of  everything,  even  of 
every  wish  and  desire,  for,  as  we  are  told,  “the  Truth 
awaits  eyes  unclouded  by  longing.”  Out  of  this  silence 
our  hearts  are  touched  by  something  deeper  than  all 

But  eternal  wisdom  is  not 
something  we  can  know 
with  our  minds  only. 

Rather^  it  is  something  we 
are.  Is  is  a quality  of 
being.  J 

our  questions,  something  more  comprehensive  than 
all  contradictions,  something  that  can  support  all 
problems  without  the  need  for  humanly  devised 
solutions.  We  discover  that  one  moment  of  true 
listening  will  yield  what  no  amount  of  grappling  can 
wrestle  from  life.  When  we  drop  our  questions, 
paradoxically,  we  find  the  answers,  almost  as  if  the 
answers  had  been  waiting  for  us  to  discover  them  but 
had  simply  been  drowned  out  by  the  noise  of  our 
questions.  Out  of  such  silence  leaps  the  all-powerful 
Word  of  God  and  we  find  ourselves  seized  by 
meaning.  The  more  profound  possibilities  of  our 
human  nature  become  visible  to  us,  enabling  us 
gradually  to  grow  into  what  we  know  we  are  meant  to 
be.  And  in  the  same  measure  to  which  we  come  alive 
to  our  own  possibilities,  we  become  alive  and  alert  as 
well  to  the  needs  of  others.  Thus  we  discover  a way  of 
life  worthy  of  our  profoundest  enthusiasm,  and  by 
living  it  fully  and  faithfully,  we  in  fact  do  not  labor  for 
ourselves  alone.  For  so  to  live  is  to  let  our  lives  pour 
out  teaching  like  prophecy.  So  to  live  is  to  prepare  a 
place  worthy  of  all  people.  So  to  live  is  to  prepare  a 


place  where  future  generations  can  make  their  home. 
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[Editor^s  Note:  Daniel  Seeger  is  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Region,  AFSC.] 
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Greetings  to  Friends  Everywhere;  Clerks  of  IMYM:  Arlene  Hobson,  Recording,  and 

LaDonna  Wallen,  Presiding. 

The  sixteenth  annual  gathering  of  Intermountain 
Yearly  Meeting  met  for  the  second  year  in  our  new 
home  high  in  Colorado.  From  the  campus  of  Ft.  Lewis 
College,  the  daily  whistle  of  the  little  Denver  and 
Silverton  Railway  lends  a touch  of  nostalgia  to  the 
mountain  beauty  surrounding  us  just  as  we  are 
surrounded  by  God. 

Informing  the  duration  of  Intermountain  Yearly 
Meeting  was  Dan  Seeger’s  inspirational  and  provoca- 
tive  address:  “How  Do  We  Know?,"  which  reached 
deeply  into  interest  groups  as  well  as  into  worship. 

As  we  leave  our  century,  potentially  divisive 
problems  will  have  to  be  dealt  with:  same  gender 
relationships,  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
accountability  to  Friends,  abortion,  and  the  opening 
of  membership  to  non^Christians.  We  were  reminded  that  God  often  speaks  through  our  tribulations  if  we  act  in 
obedience  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  Even  though  such  concerns  as  our  ecology  are  urgent,  we  must  remain  patient  in 
our  seasoning  as  did  Friends  200  years  ago  with  the  wickedness  of  slavery.  When  we  stop  asking  questions, 
paradoxically,  we  find  answers.  Eternal  wisdom  is  not  what  we  know.  It  is  what  we  are. 

For  many  of  us,  the  heart-beat  of  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  is  to  be  felt  in  early  morning  worship  and  in 
our  small  worhip -sharing  groups. 

Young  Friends,  for  the  first  time,  divided  into  small  “family”  units  each  with  two  adult  Friends  of  their  choice 
as  equal  participants.  This  has  been  a time  of  healing  and  connectedness,  not  only  among  themselves,  but 
happily  with  the  entire  Meeting.  We  are  gratified  that  they  have  expressed  a sense  of  love  and  acceptance. 

There  have  also  been  expressions  of  delight  from  families,  many  of  them  isolated,  in  being  able  to  connect  with 
the  larger  Quaker  family:  “...  an  oasis  of  spiritual  reunion,”  as  one  parent  put  it. 

We  rejoice  in  the  steps  taken  toward  communication  with,  and  understanding  of  Friends’  relationship  with 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee.  We  continue  to  seek  guidance  on  unresolved  issues.  Individual 
Meetings  are  asked  to  give  study  and  loving  consideration  to  this  problem  during  the  coming  year. 

A Peace  and  Service  Caravan,  joint  project  of  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  and  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee,  has  been  organized  to  visit  our  old  home.  Ghost  Ranch  in  New  Mexico,  as  well  as  Flagstaff  in 
Arizona,  Salt  Lake  City  in  Utah,  Denver  and  Cokedale  in  Colorado,  to  learn,  work,  play,  worship,  sing  and  serve. 
They  will  take  our  tender  love  with  them. 

Again,  men,  women,  girls  and  boys  have  costumed  stuffed  dolls  with  diligence,  wit  and  imagination.  The  dolls 
will  be  taken  to  Casa  de  Los  Amigos  in  Mexico  City  to  be  distributed  to  refugee  children. 

A welcome  innovation  was  the  publication  of  a Daily  Bulletin  for  announcements  and  schedule  changes.,  A 
more  creative  publication  was  Intermountain  Friendly  Review  to  be  an  annual  anthology  of  enthusiastic  and 
talented  writers  of  our  yearly  meeting. 

In  spite  of  scheduling  difficulties  and  unsolved  problems  of  convenience  for  older  Friends,  frequently  heard,  as 
we  went  about  our  business  and  recreation,  were  such  words  as:  love,  truth,  healing,  trust,  acceptance,  honesty, 
nurturing  and  belonging.  We  are  settling  down  and  settling  in. 

Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 


LaDonna  Wallen,  Presiding  Clerk 
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Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting 
Senior  Young  Friends  Epistle 


Thirty-five  young  Friends  from  Colorado,  Utah,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  met  at  Intermountain  Yearly 
Meeting  (IMYM)  for  five  days  of  worship  fellowship  and  learning  surrounded  by  the  beautiful  San  Juan  Moun- 
tains of  southwestern  Colorado. 

We  still  miss  and  remember  fondly  the  traditional  site  for  our  meetings  at  Ghost  Ranch.  We  are  adapting  to 
our  new  environment  with  the  building  of  new  traditions. 

Due  to  the  growing  numbers  of  young  Friends  and  the  potential  that  the  new  attenders  will  not  integrate  into 
the  group,  we  formed  “families”  of  six  to  eight  young  Friends  and  two  adult  resource  persons.  The  families  served 
as  worship  sharing  groups  and  participated  in  mass  group  social  activities.  This  concept  helped  enormously  in 
forming  both  inter-  and  intra-generational  bonds. 

Creativity  abounded  in  all  the  new  group  sports  developed  during  the  week.  Hardly  anyone  could  pass 
Palmer/Escalante  (home  of  the  senior  young  Friends)  without  joining  in  the  fun.  Future  plans  for  the  senior 
young  Friends  include  the  joint  IMYM/AFSC  Peace  Caravan  and  a year-end  gathering  in  Tucson  over  Christmas 
break. 

Senior  young  Friends  had  a lot  to  learn.  They  also  had  a lot  to  teach.  The  intergenerational  discussions  were 
a major  mechanism  for  healing  the  rifts  between  adults  and  senior  young  Friends. 

The  culmination  of  our  week  was  a campout  in  the  National  Forest  close  to  Durango  where  we  celebrated  our 
last  night  together  and  made  plans  for  the  future. 

Theodor  B.  Qottlieh  & Sabrina  L.  Qodfrey 


The  Ultimate  Ministry 

At  the  three-cjuarter  hour 
The  children  come 
Patent  leather  shoes  tapping 
Boots  clunking 
Best  clothes  rustling 
Chairs  scraping 
Whispers 
Not-so  whispers 
Negotiations. 

The  sound  crescendos 
Levels 

Joins  the  silence. 

A great  sigh  rises  from  the  universe. 

It  is  complete  again. 

— Marbie  Brault,  Pima  Meeting,  from  the 
Intermountain  Friendly  Review,  1990 


Jessica  Miller  and  Andy  Qattleih,  Senior  Young  Friends  Co- 
clerks.  Photo  by  Sabrina  Qodfrey,  Richfield,  UT  Worship 

Qroup. 
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Quakerism  101 

by  Lois  Barton,  Eugene  Meeting 

The  Eugene  Meeting  has  been  beset  by  a plethora 
of  new  members  and  attenders.  To  effectively 
acquaint  these  good  folks  with  our  history  and 
practice,  we  offered  a series  of  four  two'hour  classes, 
dubbed  Quakerism  101.  The  first  class  focused  on 
background;  the  second,  on  aspects  of  our  belief  and 
practice;  the  third,  on  the  world'wide  family  of 
Friends,  and  the  fourth  on  the  history  of  Eugene 
Meeting.  Each  session  was  videotaped,  in  case  we 
produced  something  too  good  to  lose. 

First,  Jane  Snyder  lectured  for  one  hour  on 
Friendly  beginnings,  followed  by  an  hour  of  questions 
and  discussion,  with  Ministry  and  Oversight  members 
sharing  from  their  experience  to  support  Jane. 

A month  later  Stuart  Mulford  capably  explored 
Friends*  testimonies,  concepts  of  the  Inner  Light,  and 
challenged  us  to  develop  a personal  credo. 

At  the  third  session,  Lois  and  Lewis  Hoskins 
presented  the  variety  in  the  wider  Society  of  Friends: 
Evangelical,  Pastoral,  Unprogrammed,  African,  Latin, 
Japanese,  etc.  They  spoke  of  the  work  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  Friends 
Committee  on  National  Legislation  and  Friends 
World  Committee  for  Consultation  and  the  Friends 
Ambulance  Unit. 

At  the  fourth  class.  Friends  present  were  seated  in 
a spiral.  Those  at  the  center  were  from  the  first 
decade  of  this  Meeting’s  history.  Each  person  present, 
from  1949  “charter”  members  to  the  most  recent 
attenders,  shared  memories  or  comments.  Growing 
pains  through  Preparative  and  then  Monthly  Meeting 
status;  planning  for  and  acquiring  our  own  meeting 
house;  the  rewards  of  service;  the  extended  family 
which  has  always  characterized  our  fellowship;  heart- 
warming insights  from  those  who  have  sought  a 
spiritual  home  and  landed  among  us.  This  fourth  class 
was  a never-to-be-forgotten  feast. 

Use  of  the  video  tapes  has  been  constant  since 
they  were  available.  The  demand  has  demonstrated 
the  need  for  extra  copies.  When  available,  they  are 
for  loan.  You  pay  shipping. 


In  Whose  Name 

by  Lois  Vincent,  San  Fernando  Meeting 

The  name  of  God  was  so  sacred  to  ancient  Jews 
that  it  was  not  to  be  uttered.  We  do  not  know  how 
they  said  it.  Yahwah?  Jehovah?  Names  meant  a great 
deal  to  that  ancient  tribe  — as  witness  the  begats,  the 
names  of  ancestors.  One  of  the  Ten  Commandments 
was:  Do  not  take  the  name  of  God  in  vain.  Although 
many  have  interpreted  that  to  mean  merely  do  not 
swear,  it  is  really  much  more  than  that.  I believe 
Friends  share  this  feeling  about  the  name  of  God. 

One  hears  little  spoken  about  God  or  Christ  in  our 
Worship. 

The  prayer  Jesus  taught  his  disciples  to  show  them 
how  to  pray  begins  “Hallowed  by  thy  name,”  asking 
that  the  name  of  God  be  kept  holy.  Jesus  said  where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  “in  my  name”  I will  be 
there.  He  said  anything  you  ask  “in  my  name”  will  be 
granted.  I have  just  begun  to  realize  the  spiritual 
significance  of  “in  my  name.” 

In  our  eagerness  not  to  be  exclusive,  to  recognize 
that  there  are  many  different  ways  to  God,  are  we 
Friends  excluding  the  name  of  Jesus?  Because  of  its 
misuse  and  overuse,  are  we  to  be  ashamed  or  afraid  to 
say  it? 

I personally  do  not  know  about  the  other  ways  to 
God  — Zen  Buddhist  or  the  Great  Spirit,  or  Maia,  or 
what  else,  though  I recognize  these  are  the  way  for 
some.  I follow  the  One  whose  kingdom  was  not  of 
empire  but  of  love  and  peace,  who  came  for  the  poor 
and  lowly  not  for  the  high  and  mighty,  who  taught 
love  of  God  and  love  of  each  other,  who  taught 
forgiveness  — forgiveness  of  others  and  forgiveness  of 
sins.  I pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus  that  God  will  bring 
Friends  to  Truth. 

Announcements 

Friendly  Woman  will  be  Published  by  Oregon 
Women 

Friendly  Woman  has  found  a new  home  in  the 
Eugene,  Oregon,  Meeting.  This  quarterly  magazine, 
founded  after  a conference  at  Pendle  Hill  in  1976,  is  a 
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“journal  for  exchange  of  ideas,  feelings,  hopes  and 
experiences  by  and  among  Friendly  women.” 

Responsibility  for  the  publication  has  rotated  every 
two  years  from  women  in  one  Friends  group  to 
another.  It  presently  serves  an  audience  of  more  than 
1400  subscribers,  and  has  been  under  the  care  of  the 
Prairie  Women’s  Collective  in  Iowa  since  1988. 

Women  of  Eugene  Monthly  Meeting,  with  possible 
cooperation  from  other  regional  Friends,  will  have 
responsibility  for  their  first  issue  in  the  winter  of 
1990-91. 

Themes  or  topics  for  forthcoming  issues  are  usually 
published  six  months  in  advance,  giving  persons  some 
lead  time  for  articles,  poetry,  art  work  they  may  wish 
to  contribute.  The  theme  for  the  winter  issue  is 
“Connections”  — connections  with  one’s  inner  self, 
with  family  and  the  larger  community,  with  the 
animal  kingdom  and  our  Mother  Earth. 

Articles  for  that  issue  should  be  limited  to  1500 
words,  and  submissions  need  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
brief  biographical  statement  about  the  author  or  artist. 
They  may  be  addressed  to  Friendly  Woman,  c/o  Eugene 
Friends  Meeting,  84889  Harry  Taylor  Rd.,  Eugene, 

OR  97405. 

Announcing  a New  Place  of  Contemplation 
and  Learning 

Bill  and  Genie  Durland  (members  of  the  Lamb’s 
Community  Worship  Group  in  Cokedale,  CO,  under 
the  care  of  Albuquerque  Monthly  Meeting)  are 
pleased  to  announce  the  opening  of  Erimias,  A Place 
of  Contemplation  and  Learning. 

Erimias  means  “wilderness”  or  “remote  place”  in 
the  Greek  and  is  found  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark  in  the 
familiar  story  about  Jesus’  compassion  for  the  hunger 
of  the  crowd  that  follows  him.  This  place  of  contem- 
plation and  learning  is  named  Erimias  because  it 
located  in  a remote  and  unspoiled  part  of  southern 
Colorado  and  because  its  purpose  is  to  be  a place  of 
spiritual,  physical  and  intellectual  nourishment  for 
people  of  all  faiths  and  all  ages.  The  experiential, 
interdisciplinary  program  being  developed  will  offer 
unique  learning  opportunities  to  local  people  as  well 
as  those  who  are  drawn  from  across  the  nation. 

The  Durlands  have  given  over  15  years  of  their 
lives  to  religious  peace  activism,  particularly  counsel- 
ing and  advocacy  for  spiritually-motivated  war  tax 
resisters  and  civil  disobedients.  From  1985  through 
1988  they  served  on  the  staff  at  Pendle  Hill  as 
teachers  of  peace  and  social  concerns.  Their 
experience  at  Pendle  Hill  inspired  them  to  launch 


what  they  envision  as  a small,  primitive  and  uniquely 
western  version  of  Pendle  Hill  in  the  heart  of 
Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting.  Assisting  Bill  and 
Genie  on  the  Erimias  staff  is  Doug  Holdread,  a painter 
and  teacher  offering  an  emphasis  on  the  importance 
of  art  as  an  articulate  but  nonverbal  language  in  the 
movement  toward  wholeness. 

Cokedale  is  located  7 miles  west  of  Trinidad,  CO 
and  14  miles  north  of  the  New  Mexico  border. 

Erimias’  facilities  and/or  staff  are  available  to  both 
individuals  and  groups  for  structured  conferences  and 
seminars  or  unstructured  times  of  quiet  reflection.  For 
further  information  about  facilities  and  program  or 
needs  contact  Erimias,  P.O.  Box  308,  Cokedale,  CO 
81032  (719)  846-7480. 

El  Paso  Friends  Meeting  Announces  Change  of 
Meeting  Place 

El  Paso  Friends  Monthly  Meeting  now  gathers  for 
worship  on  Frist  Days  at  10:00  a.m.  at  2821  Idalia 
Avenue  off  Piedras  Street.  Please  use  the  back 
entrance. 

Our  mailing  address  is  still  P.O.  Box  3696,  El  Paso, 
TX  79923.  All  are  welcome! 


Vital  Statistics 

Marriages 

• Under  the  care  of  Strawberry  Creek 
Meeting  and  Friends  Church,  Berkeley,  Mary 
Miche,  member  of  Strawbrerry  Creek  Meeting 
and  Andrew  Secrest,  member  of  Sandwich 
Meeting,  Cape  Cod,  MA  and  sojourner  at 
Friends  Church,  Berkeley,  were  married  May  28, 
1990  inTilden  Park,  Berkeley. 

• Under  the  care  of  San  Francisco  Meeting 
Kim  Lacey  and  Daniel  George  Graham  were 
married  at  the  First  Unitarian  Church,  San 
Francisco,  on  July  7,  1990. 
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Book  Review 

by  Marilyn  R.  Chandler,  Berkeley  Meeting 

One  Small  Plot  of  Heaven:  Reflections  on 
Family  Life  by  a Quaker  Sociologist  by  Elise 
Boulding.  (Wallingford,  PA:  Pendle  Hill 
Publications,  1989)  225  pages.  $12.50. 

What  we  call  genius  or  wisdom,  or  sometimes 
holiness,  seems  always  to  involve  a kind  of  double 
vision:  the  ability  to  see  both  the  forest  and  the  trees 
— the  “twenty  snowy  mountains”  and  the  “eye  of  the 
blackbird”  — at  once.  Mystics  and  spiritual  leaders 
have  universally  reminded  us  of  the  deep  relationship 
between  the  immediate  and  the  eternal  in  coming 
back  and  back  to  the  truth  that  enlightenment  starts 
in  doing  the  thing  close  at  hand  with  awareness  and 
love.  Elise  Boulding’s  wide-ranging  reflections  on 
family  life  present  a very  contemporary  restatement  of 
that  truth.  A long-time  Quaker,  mother  of  five, 
grandmother  of  fifteen,  professor  of  sociology 
emeritus,  writer,  and  sometime  solitary,  she  gathers 
together  in  these  twelve  essays  the  fruits  of  many  years 
of  thought,  prayer,  experience,  and  revision.  The 
primary  focus  of  the  volume,  as  its  subtitle  indicates,  is 
contemporary  family  life;  but  the  book  contains  far 
more  than  prescriptions  for  sustaining  family  life  in  a 
time  of  unprecedented  stress. 

Boulding's  definition  of  family  ranges  wide, 
including  various  versions  of  the  chosen  family  — 
spiritual  communities,  gay  and  lesbian  households, 
extended  family  groupings  constructed  in  particular 
Meetings.  In  a chapter  on  re-creating  interpersonal 
and  global  relationship  she  reconsiders  the  implica- 
tions of  the  familiar  “world  of  family”  metaphor. 
Throughout,  the  grounding  message  is  the  simple 
insight  that  “home  is  where  we  start  from.”  “We  can 
never  really  act  ‘on  the  national  scene’  or  ‘on  the 
international  scene,’  she  reminds.  “We  can  only  act 
in  specific  geographical  and  social  spaces  which  may 
serve  as  metaphors  for  larger  scenes.  It  is  our 
intending  the  metaphor  that  gives  our  actions 
significance.”  Much  of  this  volume  is  devoted  to 
plumbing  the  significance  of  her  own  experience  and 
that  of  others  who  have  cultivated  that  awareness  of 
the  metaphorical,  spiritual,  global  dimensions  of  the 
lives  it  has  been  given  them  to  lead. 

Her  utterly  unsentimental,  deeply  seasoned  and 
reasoned  representation  of  the  challenges  of  family 
include  two  chapters  on  the  inner  lives  of  children  — 
“Children  and  Solitude”  and  “The  Personhood  of 
Children”  — that  combine  memories  of  her  own 
childhood  awakenings,  observations  culled  from 


teaching  and  raising  children  and  respectfully 
allowing  herself  to  be  taught  by  them,  and  the  wide 
reading  and  research  of  a sociologist  whose  work  has 
clearly  been  an  avenue  of  grace.  “We  need  the 
concept  of  an  ‘open  family.’”  she  writes,  where 
“children  would  carry  on  activities  and  friendships 
with  adults  independent  of  their  parents.”  The 
consequences  of  what  she  calls  “age  grading”  — the 
pervasive  practice  of  grouping  people  according  to 
age,  which  results  in  fewer  and  fewer  intergenera- 
tional  contacts  — have  been  deeply  destructive.  It 
has  diminished  the  exchange  of  gifts  between  young 
and  old  and  contributes  directly,  Boulding  believes,  to 
“the  generalized  levels  of  social  violence  in  a society, 
by  fostering  a condition  that  social  scientists  call 
social  autism,”  in  which  images  of  social  reality  are 
distorted  for  those  who  associate  almost  exclusively 
with  peers. 

Drawing  upon  her  own  spiritual  odyssey,  which  has 
included  a long  and  loving  dialogue  with  Catholicism 
as  well  as  decades  of  steeping  herself  in  Quaker 
practice,  she  has  much  of  a very  practical  nature  to 
say  about  adaptations  of  the  life  of  prayer  to  the 
shifting  context  of  family  and  social  life.  Much  of  her 
wisdom  about  spiritual  life  in  the  secular  world  has  to 
do  with  the  compromises  one  must  make  to  accomo- 
date small  childen  who  are  restless,  adolescents  who 
are  confused  or  withdrawn,  mates  whose  paths  diverge 
for  awhile.  Boulding  believes  that  adjustments  can  be 
made  without  guilt  or  confusion,  knowing  that  rules 
that  bind  one  to  certain  practices  are  not  the  way  of  a 
God  who  will  open  any  path  before  a seeker.  There  is 
a refreshing  trustfulness  in  a pragmatism  that 
continues  to  assess  what  works  in  continual,  loving 
scrutiny  of  the  shared  spiritual  life  of  family  and 
community. 

Reaching  even  more  deeply  into  the  past  than  her 
own  memories  take  her,  Boulding  writes  about  the 
lives  of  “Quaker  foremothers”  from  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries,  quoting  from  journals  that  reveal  how 
familiar  their  struggles  are,  though  couched  in 
unfamiliar  language  and  emerging  from  a culture 
much  more  acquainted  with  spiritual  categories  than 
our  own. 

This  is  a book  to  be  read  slowly,  in  many  sittings, 
savored,  and  returned  to  for  refreshment  and 
reframing  of  one’s  own  ongoing  questions  about  how 
to  live  the  Friends’  testimonies  steadily  and  joyfully  in 
the  midst  of  the  swirling  distractions  of  the  secular 
city,  acting  globally,  thinking  locally,  and  trusting 
absolutely  in  the  endless  liberality  of  the  Spirit  who 
shows  us  the  way  as  we  travel. 
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Memorial  Minute 

Martha  B.  Barrett 

Martha  Barcalow  Barret  (Marti)  died  peacefully  in 
her  home  on  March  16,  1990,  of  cancer,  at  the  age  of 
48. 

Marti  held  a bachelor’s  degree  from  Swarthmore 
College  (1963)  and  a Ph.D.  from  Stanford  University 
( 1968).  She  continued  with  post-doctoral  research 
and  teaching  at  the  University  of  California  at  Davis. 
In  1973,  she  accompanied  her  husband  Dennis  to 
Denver  and  began  teaching  at  the  University  of 
Colorado  at  Denver. 

Marti  was  renowned  as  a teacher  on  the  Denver 
campus.  Her  teaching  style  was  clear  and  direct  with 
a touch  of  humor.  She  was  particularly  adept  at 
working  with  beginners.  Many  former  students  will 
remember  the  personal  and  professional  encourage- 
ment she  gave.  In  1977  she  received  an  Outstanding 
Teacher  award,  a highly  deserved  recognition  of  her 
gifts. 

In  1983,  ready  to  challenge  herself  in  new  ways, 
Marti  left  full-time  teaching  to  accept  the  position  of 
Registrar  at  the  CU-Denver  campus.  She  provided 
leadership  for  the  University  in  this  position  until  the 
time  of  her  death.  In  fact,  just  a few  weeks  before  she 
died,  she  was  still  problem-solving  with  colleagues  on 
the  phone. 

She  was  a member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Sigma  Xi, 
the  American  Chemical  Society  and  the  Association 
of  Collegiate  Registrars  and  Admissions  Officers. 

Another  essential  thread  that  ran  through  Marti’s 
life  was  her  involvement  with  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends.  Her  spiritual  faith  influenced  every  part  of 
her  life.  As  a member,  Marti  served  Mountain  View 
Meeting  in  many  capacities,  including  clerk.  She  also 
served  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  as  Recording 
Clerk. 

Many  of  you  will  remember  the  less  formal  ways  in 
which  she  served  the  meeting  and  its  members  — her 
friendship,  directness,  willingness  to  pitch  in  at  a 
moment’s  notice,  fiestiness,  and  her  love  and  nurture 
of  the  children.  Her  presence  is  missed  by  all  whose 
lives  she  touched. 

Marti  is  survived  by  her  husband  Dennis,  her 
daughter  Alysoun,  her  mother  Elsie,  her  father 
Hogeland  and  her  brother  Stewart. 


Advertisements 

Do  You  Have  an  Ad  for  this  Space? 

Friends  Bulletin  reminds  Friends  that  we  have  an 
advertising  policy  and  space.  We  are  expanding 
this  to  include  Work  and  Rental  or  Other  Ex- 
changes, Employment  Seekers  ads  as  well  as 
Employment  Opportunities,  Accomodations 
Available  for  Friends  on  a rental,  sale  or  exchange 
basis.  Book  Advertisements,  Professional  and 
Other  Services  Offered.  Take  advantage  of  reach- 
ing over  1700  Friends  by  advertising  in  Friends 
Bulletin. 

A Message  to  Friends  Bulletin  Subscribers 

In  approving  a new  budget  for  fiscal  year  1 990- 
1 991  it  was  apparent  that  we  must  raise  individual 
subscription  rates  to  $20  in  order  to  help  offset 
increased  production  and  mailing  costs.  Group 
subs  through  Meetings  will  remain  at  $16.00.  Anew 
subscription  category  of  Student/Low  Income  will 
cost  $14.00.  We  reduced  our  budget  as  we  dealt 
with  the  present  realities  of  several  large  Meetings 
unable  financially  to  provide  subscriptions  for  all 
their  members  as  they  have  up  to  this  year.  A fairer 
share  of  proportional  financial  support  from  each  of 
our  sponsoring  Yearly  Meetings  has  been  and  is  in 
process  as  growth  in  Yearly  Meetings  is  occurring. 

However,  we  need  many  more  Meeting,  individ- 
ual and  gift  subscriptions  if  we  are  to  be  able  to 
publish  twenty  page  issues  ten  times  a year.  Cov- 
erage of  three  Yearly  Meetings  calls  for  more  re- 
gional reporting  and  communications  which  we  are 
encouraging  by  appointing  regional  corresponding 
editors. 

Friends  Bulletin  depends  on  the  financial  sup- 
port of  its  readers  through  subscriptions  and 
through  gifts.  We  thank  all  of  you  who  have  gener- 
ously responded  to  our  annual  appea.l  It  helped  to 
pay  expenses  through  the  slow  summer  months. 

If  Meetings  will  designate  one  Friend  (or  one 
Friend  will  volunteer)  to  accept  group  subscription 
checks  and  mail  them  to  our  office  (that  is  if  the 
Meeting  does  not  already  subscribe  for  all  its 
members),  group  rates  may  be  used  at  a savings  of 
$4.00  each.  Renewal  forms  will  be  included  in  the 
October  through  January  issues. 

Share  your  issues  with  Friends  and  attenders  in 
your  Meetings  who  may  not  be  subscribers  and 
encourage  them  to  become  part  of  our  western 
Friends  communications  network. 

Thanks! 

Shirley  Ruth,  Editor 
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September  1990 

1-9  Colorado  Quaker  Women’s  Retreat  at  La  Foret  near 
Colorado  Springs. 

14"  16  “Couples  Enrichment”  with  Bradley  Sheeks  and 
Patricia  McBee,  open  to  all  couples.  Ben  Lomond 
Quaker  Center.  Call  (408)  336- 8333. 

29"30  New  Mexico  Quarterly  at  Camp  Thunderbird  in 
the  Gila  National  Forest.  Special  focus  on  Spirituality 
and  the  Environment. 

30  Harvest  Festival,  Benefit  for  FCL,  12  - 5:00  p.m. 

Hidden  Valley  Ranch,  Moody  Rd.,  Los  Altos,  CA. 

October  1990 

5 "7  Arizona  Half'Yearly  Meeting  at  Camp  Emmanuel 
Pines  near  Prescott,  AZ.  Contact  Carl  Wallen,  Clerk, 

(602)  967-6040. 

5 "7  Colorado  Regional  Retreat  at  YMCA  of  the 
Rockies,  Estes  Park,  CO  on  “Quaker  Process  and  How  It 
Works.” 

6" 7 Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting  in  Eugene  OR. 

13  “Day  on  the  Green”  at  Friends  House,  Santa  Rosa,  11  a.m.  - 4 p.m.  If  you  have  collectables  (things  of  value 
but  no  clothes)  you’re  willing  to  donate  for  a silent  auction,  call  (707)  573-4508,  or  if  you  can  volunteer  to  help 
that  day,  call  the  same  number. 

1 7"2 1 College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting,  John  Woolman  School,  John  Punshon,  Speaker. 

26"28  “Healing  Sound  and  Sacred  Dance”  with  Elizabeth  McLaren,  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center.  Call  (408) 
336-8333. 

27  FCL  Annual  Statewide  Meeting,  Berkeley. 

November  1990 

2"4  FWCC  Northwest  Regional  Gathering  at  Redwood  Friends  Church,  Portland,  OR,  John  Punshon,  Speaker. 
16"  18  “Silent  Retreat”  at  Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond. 

17"  18  Southern  California  Quarterly  at  Pacific  Ackworth  School,  Temple  City,  CA. 

30"Dec  1 FWCC  Regional  Gathering,  First  Friends  Church,  Sacramento,  John  Punshon,  Speaker. 

December  1990 

1-4  Visit  of  John  Punshon  in  Sourthern  California  sponsored  by  FWCC. 

27"Jan  1 Year  End  Retreat  at  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center. 

28"Jan  1 Western  Young  Friends  New  Year’s  Gathering  at  Camp  Myrtlewood,  Coos  County,  OR. 
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